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was found by a Ihisti (water-carrier), who conveyed him to the Deccan. On
returning to the court of Poonah, Scindia by degrees got the entire administration
of affairs into his own hands; but, like a true patriot, he employed the power he
thus acquired in the service of the Peishwah, respecting the institutions of his
country, and rejecting the advances of the English, who recognised him as the
sovereign of Malwa and Doab. He died in 1794, leaving his crown to his
nephew Daolut Kao Scindia, a child of thirteen, who, with remarkable energy,
succeeded in dispersing all his rivals, and in seating himself firmly on his
throne.

Daolut Eao, who was the inveterate enemy of the English, extended his
kingdom as far as the Punjaub, and succeeded in possessing himself of the person
of the Padishah, to whom he assigned a pension. The one idea of this prince
was to replace his undisciplined hordes by a powerful army, capable of competing
with the English; and his incursions into the Deccan brought him into communi-
cation with some French adventurers, the remnant of Lalley's army, who had
remained in the country, offering their services to all who were hostile to the
English. Scindia thus attracted to his court De Boigne, Jean Baptiste, Lalley
(the nephew), Perron, and many others; who transformed the Mahratta army
into those well-organised battalions before which the English were frequently
obliged to retreat.

The incessant struggle between Scindia and the English terminated finally to
the advantage of the latter. The disaffection of Perron was a fatal blow to
Daolut Bao; for, although formerly only a sergeant in the French army, he now
acquired a degree of power which placed him almost on a level with his master.
History, from the English point of view, portrays him as an arrogant and pusil-
lanimous upstart; but I must be permitted to deny this charge, and to say that
Perron's only fault was that he allowed himself always to be guided by the one
motive of interest; whereas, if he had played his part better, he might, with the
support of the Punjaub, have completely stopped the British invasion. Alarmed
at the advance of the English, and defeated by Lake at Aligurh, Perron accepted
the overtures of Lord Wellesley (Wellington) and retired to Chandernagore with
a considerable fortune; and this mean treachery was a death-blow to that heroic
band of Frenchmen who had caused so much uneasiness to the English.

General Bourquien, a Parisian, tried to carry on the war, but, being defeated
under the walls of Delhi, he was obliged to surrender himself to the English;
and finally, at the battle of Laswari (November ist, 1803), Daolut Eao was
completely overpowered, in spite of the prodigious efforts of the French officers,
and obliged to negotiate a peace; the most important clause of the treaty being
that he should dismiss all the Frenchmen, and never employ them again in his
service. The struggle was renewed shortly afterwards, but, once more vanquished,
Scindia consented to a final peace with the East India Company, in 1818, and
agreed to abandon his rights over Delhi and the Padishah, to retire beyond the
Ohumbul, and to allow the English to form two camps of occupation within his
territory.

Jankhaji, the successor of Daolut Eao, died in 1843, without issue; whereupon
the English were forced to take part in the quarrels which followed respecting
the succession; and it was not until after the two battles of Punniar and Maharaj-
pore that they succeeded in placing on the throne the nephew of Jankhaji